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cines, and food which were stuck in swamps or
frozen up in rivers or lakes.

Beset with pleurisy, pneumonia, and rheumatism
in winter, with fevers in summer, and subject to
attack by the Indians at all times, these frontier
soldiers led an existence of exceptional hardship.
Only the knowledge that they were fighting for
their freedom and their homes held them to their
task. An interesting sidelight on the conditions
under which their work was done is contained in
the following extract from a letter written by a
volunteer in 1814:

On the second day of our march a courier arrived from
General Harrison, ordering the artillery to advance with
all possible speed. This was rendered totally impos-
sible by the snow which took place, it being a complete
swamp nearly all day. On the evening of the same day
news arrived that General Harrison had retreated to
Portage River, eighteen miles in the rear of the encamp-
ment at the rapids. As many men as could be spared
determined to proceed immediately to re-enforce him.
... At two o'clock the next morning our tents were
struck, and in half an hour we were on the road. I will
candidly confess that on that day I regretted being a
soldier. On that day we marched thirty miles under
an incessant rain; and I am afraid you will doubt my
veracity when I tell you that in eight miles of the best
of the road, it took us over the knees, and often to the
middle. The Black Swamp would have been considered